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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

For the tenth time the editors and advisory committee 
of Poetry assume the agreeable but difficult duty of 
awarding our annual prizes. When the magazine began 
its campaign for more appreciative recognition of the art, 
prizes for poets were unheard of in this country, although 
almost every large city could show prizes and scholarships 
endowed in perpetuity for the benefit of painters, sculptors, 
architects and musicians. The Art Institute of Chicago, 
for example, dispenses forty-four hundred dollars in 
prizes each year at its American exhibition, nearly three 
thousand at its Chicago exhibition, hundreds at other 
annual shows, and many thousands in scholarships 
through its school. Pittsburgh, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia and other cities also show liberal records and 
the highly endowed American Academy at Rome, which 
should, but does not, include poets among its beneficiaries, 
gives three-year scholarships carrying studio, board, 
lodging and a liberal income. 

From the beginning we have believed in such awards, 
as both a stimulus to artists and a kind of advertisement 
to the public; and have argued that they are as well 
deserved and as effective for these purposes, in poetry as 
in the other arts. We rejoice in many evidences that the 
tide is beginning to turn, and we hope for further proof 
as time goes on. The Dial's initial award of its annual 
two thousand dollars to Sherwood Anderson is highly 
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encouraging; also the fact that the trustees of the Pulitzer 
estate have remedied Mr. Pulitzer's strange omission by 
providing an annual thousand for the year's best book of 
American verse, the initial award going to the Collected 
Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson; and the Poetry 
Society of America manages to collect five hundred a 
year for a similar award. 

These facts are encouraging, but we should still re- 
member what a beggarly pittance the poet is supposed to 
live on. Recently, in sending a small check to a dis- 
tinguished poet, I reminded him that a portrait-painter 
of his rank would easily receive five thousand dollars for 
a portrait requiring no more time and thought than his 
poem. He wrote in reply: "Yes, the wages are dire, 
much like those of sin; but I don't know just what we 
are going to do about it." 

Something should be done about it. There should be 
more foundations of honor and profit for the benefit of 
poets who, at a heavy cost, make so much honor and profit 
for their spiritual constituents of the present and future. 
It may be in order to remind our readers of two plans 
outlined last year for the information of possible donors 
and testators. Under the first plan the donor, aided by 
the editor of Poetry and other expert advisers, would 
appoint the first committee of award — a jury strictly 
professional, consisting of poets only: this jury to be self- 
perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one 
member and election of a new one. Under the second, 
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let the presidents of three widely separated institutions — 
say the Universities of California and Illinois, and the 
Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University 
of Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or 
any other representative three — let such a group of col- 
leges or societies be requested each year by the custodian 
of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a mem- 
ber of the committee of awards, such committee-member 
to be a poet of high repute, one not a member of their 
faculty or board of officers. And let this committee 
bestow the award. 

Either of these methods would seem to promise as much 
progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom from local 
prejudice, as any artistic endowment in perpetuity can 
hope for. The donor would decide whether his gift or 
bequest should be used for scholarships — that is, student 
awards to young poets; or for awards of honor, so to speak, 
to poets who have done high service in the art. If the 
award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a 
strong influence toward the worthy disposal of it, as in 
the case of the Nobel Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient 
wealth may be moved to follow this suggestion — someone 
who would like to do something original and constructive 
and inspiring with his gift or bequest. 

With this preliminary plea, we now proceed to award 
Poetry's three prizes for poems printed in its pages 
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during its tenth year — October 1921 to September 1922. 
As usual, poems by members of the jury are withdrawn 
from competition — in this case Fire by Eunice Tietjens, 
Song Sketches by Marion Strobel, and Supernal Dialogue 
and Notes of Travel by Harriet Monroe. And translations 
are not considered. 

We are enabled to continue the Young Poet's Prize this 
year through the generosity of the Friday Club of Chi- 
cago, which voted fifty dollars for this purpose last winter. 
and afterwards doubled the appropriation. This literary 
club of women has always been progressive, from the time 
when it undertook to finance the Children's Building at 
the World's Columbian Exposition. We commend this 
example to other women's literary clubs, which devote 
much time to the works of poets but rarely attempt to 
pay their debt to them. Frances Shaw (Mrs. Howard 
Shaw), one of the officers of the Friday Club and a poet 
of distinction, becomes a member of the jury for the 
award of this prize. 

Trusting that our readers will grant us honesty of 
judgment even if they disagree with us, we now announce 
the awards for poems published during Poetry's tenth 
year — October 1921, to September 1922, inclusive: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 

Robert Frost 
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of South Shaftsbury, Vermont, for his poem, The Witch 
of Cods, published in the January number. 

This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as 
follows : 

1 914 — Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

1 91 5 — Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1 916 — Edgar Lee Masters, for All Life in a Life. 

1 91 7 — Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

191 8 — J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 

1919 — H. L. Davis, for Primipara. 

1920 — Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 

1921 — Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 

The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 

Alfred Kreymborg 

of New York but now sojourning in Italy, for his poetic 
dialogue, Pianissimo, published in the July number. 

This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 

1913 — Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters 
into Heaven. 

1914 — Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the 
Coast-dwellers. 

1915 — H. D., for Poems. 

1916 — John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
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1 917 — Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1 91 8 — Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1 91 9 — Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 

1920 — Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 

1 921 — Ford Madox Hueffer, for A House. 

The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by the Friday 
Club of Chicago, for good work by a young poet, is 
awarded to 

Robert J. Roe 

a citizen of the world now residing in Hohokus, New 
Jersey, for his group of sea poems, A Sailor's Note-book, 
published in the June number. 

Seven other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars 
each, have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, 
for Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in 
competition and printed in our War Number of November, 
1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch a 
Sunrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in 
a prize contest — July, 1916; and five times to young 
poets, viz.: 

1 91 6 — Muna Lee, for Foot-notes— HI, IV, VII. 

191 8 — Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Common- 
place. 

1919 — Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 

1920 — Maurice Lesemann, for A Man Walks in the 
Wind. 

1921 — Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 
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Besides the above three awards, the following poems 
receive Honorable Mention: 

Hesperides, by H. D. (October, 1921). 

Conversation, by Isidor Schneider (June). 

Songs of Night, by Marjorie Meeker (January). 

Another Weeping Woman, Tea at the Pa/az of Hoon, Of 
the Manner of Addressing Clouds, and Hibiscus of the 
Sleeping Shores, by Wallace Stevens (October, 1921). 

Wild Orchard, and The Widow s Lament in Springtime, 
by William Carlos Williams (January). 

Resurgam, by Louise Ayres Garnett (December). 

These Are But Words, by Muna Lee (August). 

In Russia, by Lola Ridge (July). 

Talk from the Dust, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
(August). 

At Night, by Jessica Nelson North (August). 

Don Juan in Portugal, by Florence Wilkinson (No- 
vember). 

In Praise of Abrigada, by Leonora Speyer (February). 

Hag-hollerin Tune, by Hervey Allen (April). 

Invocation to Death, by Emanuel Carnevali (December). 

A Psalm for Cathleen Ni Hoolihan, by David Greenhood 
(May). 

Dusk, by DuBose Heyward (April). 

Sic Passim, by Joseph Andrew Galahad (October, 1921). 

The following translations also receive Honorable 
Mention: 
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Poems by Wang JVci, translated by Witter Bynner and 
Kiang Kang-hu (February). 

Poems from the Chinese, translated by Louise S. Ham- 
mond (August). 

Whenever it is possible, we like to reprint the prize 
poems for the convenience of our readers. But this year 
the poems by Mr. Frost and Mr. Kreymborg are mani- 
festly too long to be repeated; and even Mr. Roe's series 
of sailor poems required six pages, and would be injured 
by the omission of any of its numbers. So we shall have 
to refer our readers to Poetry for January, July and June, 
which may still be furnished from this office. 



NOTES 

The first number of Poetry — the issue of October, 1912 — was pub- 
lished September twenty-third of that year. On the afternoon of 
Saturday, September twenty-third, 1922, Poetry celebrated its tenth 
birthday by inviting its guarantors, subscribers, the poets who have 
honored its pages, and other friends to a party at the new office, plus a 
suite of extra rooms courteously lent by their owner. 

The program, if one may so call it, was very informal. Poets who 
happened to be within reach at the season of vagabondage each read one 
or two of his poems from back numbers of the magazine — among them 
Eunice Tietjens, Lew Sarett, Edith Wyatt, Mark Turbyfill, Louise 
Garnett, Laura Sherry, Florence Kiper Frank, Pearl Andelson and Jun 
Fujita. The editor read some of the most famous poems of Poetry's 
past — such things as Lindsay's General Booth Enters Into Heaven, Rupert 
Brooke's war sonnet The Soldier, Joyce Kilmer's Trees, Carl Sandburg's 
Chicago, one of Tagore's Gitanjali, one or two of Ezra Pound's 
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